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THE COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: 


SHOWING 


The Battle of Britain will, in future, be commemorated every year on the Sunday 
nearest to September 15—the day, in 1940, when 185 German bombers were 
shot down over London and the Home Counties. This year the date falls on 
a Sunday, and a commemoration service in St. George's Memorial Chapel at Biggin 
Hill has been arranged for to-morrow. To-day (September 14) the B.B.C. have 
arranged to televise a special programme at Biggin Hill Aerodrome St. George's 
Chapel contains the “ Pilots’ Memorial ""—six oak panels (two of which are seen 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


AN ALTAR IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, BIGGIN HILL, 


TWO OF THE SIX OAK PANELS FORMING THE “PILOTS’ MEMORIAL.” 


in our photograph) on which are inscribed, in gold leaf, the names of the pilots 
of the Biggin Hill Sector killed during the war. This Sector was composed of the 
Stations at West Malling, Hawkinge, Gravesend, Lympne, Manston and Detling; 
with Biggin Hill as headquarters, and about a quarter of the entire pilot casualties 
during the Battle of Britain were from these aerodromes. The lists of names 
include pilots from the Dominions, America, France, Poland, Belgium, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Sweden and Austria. 


Puotrocraru Sraciatty Taken vor “Tue Iitustratep Lowpow News.” 
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WE* slipped away from the old grey house on the 
uplands in the latter part of the morning. 
We had meant to leave earlier, but there was so much 
work to be collected, so many things to be fitted into 
the car, and so much delay caused by an excited 
terrier who, in his anxiety not to be left behind, would 
sit desperately on everything that had to be loaded, 
that the flower of the morning was gone 
before we climbed out of the little valley 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


on our right. Lunch-at Ludlow on an August Sunday 
in 1946 was as unobtainable as coal at Christmas in 
modern England, but a few miles 6n, in a Victorian 
red-brick hotel, we found, after a little preliminary 
hesitation on the part of the authorities, an excellent 
lunch served by a friendly and most capable woman 
dressed—shades of 1900 and the prim Sabbath 





bedecked with flags a generation ago still carried its 
bright if slightly faded pageantry of bunting against 
the green background of its foliage, and the wooded 
and bare hills of that quiet and blessed valley, 
though a little robbed in places, still wore their 
ancient beauty. And Clun was_.as sleepy and wise 
as ever; for all one could tell from the appearance 
of its winding street, Queen Victoria 
might still be on the throne and the long 





the seventeenth-century homestead vanish _ FROM 


and saw the tangled Stonesfield roofs of ££ HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS | 
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English security of the nineteenth century 
unbroken. As we left it and turned to the 


1846. 
high hills, we saw our first mountain 





into“the mists. The clouds, which all this 
summer have made it their rallying-ground, 
going out from our high woodlands to 
drench the neighbouring counties and then 
returning as if to their home, were already 
gathering for some new and atrocious act 
of aqueous aggression. We sped under 
them before they could break and subject 
us to the usual soaking, and then, gliding 
between battered fields of barley and the 
high, blowing grasses of the wild uplands, 
we came to the great road the Romans 
built to bridge the hills. It was the first 
time we had taken a holiday for years, 
and, as we gently opened out the engine, 
our hearts began to sing and the dog to 
bark. For six days we knew the tele- 
phone could not ring, for where we were 
going there would be no telephone ; and 
we, the world forgetting, would be by the 
world forgot. And one of us had. the 
excitement of going to scenes wholly un- 
familiar and the other to scenes once 
dearly familiar, though unvisited for 
fifteen years. 
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river. Ten miles on we were in Wales, 
and fifteen hundred feet above the sea. 
The Fates were very kind to two 
holiday- makers that day. Behind us 
England was still in partial cloud. But, 
thouzh the alien softwood trees of a profit- 
mad State Department, with a reckless dis- 
regard of public amenity, had already 
half-obscured the noblest prospect in the 
British Isles, we could see from the left 
of the road, untroubled as yet by the 
Forestry Commission, the whole range 
from the mountain Cader Idris to the 
Berwyns, with Snowdon’s peak untouched 
by cloud. Between us and them, fifty 
miles or more away, stretched the green 
vales of central Wales, a patchwork of 
emerald and gold, with the white clouds 
casting transient shadows on sunlit fields. 
I know nowhere in the world a view so 
uplifting and sustaining. We stayed 
watching for more than an hour, while our 


<—_ dog sought for invisible rabbits among the 


peat and rushes of that high, pure place. 





The view from Birdlip was hidden in 
the mist; the serried ranks of the far 
hills through which we were to pass were 
still unseen. The last Stonesfield roof fell 
away behind us as we ran off the wooded 
slopes and the great road gathered the 





ment to it. The environs of Gloucester 
vividly contrasted the products of the age 





of Faith with those of the age of Frustra- 
s 


tion; on the one hand, the tcwer of that gloriou 
cathedral, aerial in a slant of pale light from the 
heavens to which it half-belonged, yet solid and 
seemingly eternal in its man-made, age-long triumph 
over material circumstance ; on the other, a clutter 
of mean, shabby, industrial dwellings which could 
only fill the heart of any man who loved his country 
with shame. I do not know what are the politics 
of the poorer inhabitants of modern Gloucester, but 
if they are friendly to established wealth and order, 
their possessors must have more than the ordinary 
share of human patience. A phrase of Burke’s rang 
through my mind like a bell: ‘‘ to make men love 
their country, one must make their country lovely,” 
and my eye travelled again to the tower of the 
cathedral. The men who built it knew more of the 
nature of man and of the architecture of human 
society than we. They founded their U.N.O. deep in the 
human heart and, dreaming not of a perishable home, 
raised a structure to enshrine it whose beauty should 
outlast the centuries and all man's destructive petulance. 

Then we crossed the Severn, and were in another 
land. West of the river the destroyers, who in the 
last two decades have levelled half the timber of 
England, seemed to have stayed their hand; as 
Gloucestershire merged into Herefordshire, the land- 
scape was still almost as Cobbett and Constable knew 
it, with timbered cottages and mellow red-brick 
houses set amid cohorts of proud and beautiful trees. 
The day seemed to be lightening and the sky to be 
growing more lofty, and from the higher points of 
our route we could catch glimpses to the west of 
soft blue hills whose spaciousness had a hint of the 
mountains behind. There, as I knew, lay the gate- 
way to Wales. 

Yet we did not anticipate our slentenes, but ran 
mostly to the northward, keeping the outposts of 
Wales to our left. And Shropshire was still before 
us. We crossed the border into that most richly 
satisfying of English counties a mile or two south 
of the Teme ; ten minutes later we were climbing the 
- steep ascent of Ludlow, with the castle of Milton's 
Comus on our left and the high-reared head of Clee 


“A characteristic incident in the recent visit of his Grace the 

coming to \pretersie a delay was ex fi 

walked on pref t some dis’ 

overtaken by the * ally-ho’ coach, the coachman of which, Hardcastle, invited the Duke to ride. 

‘No I thank you,’ said the Duke, “1 am waiting for my carriage. God Bless 

raw débris of modern industrial develop- Bye. I'd rather walk: besides, | have company,’ which consisted of a farmer and two ‘ navvies,’ 
with whom his Grace was in conversation, they, of course. being ignorant of his exalted rank.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN THE WEST, ‘‘GOD BLESS YOU! GOOD BYE. 


1'D RATHER WALK: BESIDES, I HAVE COMPANY.” 


rom the horses not being 
a walk to waiting at the hotel. Having 








INTERIOR OF SMOKING SALOON ON THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

“The Direct of the Eastern Counties Railway have just 
placed on thar ralls the frat of «series of novel Carriages which 
will, we think, obtain 
the close iy ‘has hitherto re 
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Shropshire of my youth !—in a mechanic's overalls. 
But neither her manners nor her fare were any the 
worse for the fact, and, like all the other passing 
inmates of her house, we blessed her greatly. 

The dog was barking when we came out, and, 
having comforted him, we turned the blue-and-silver 
nose of our flying kennel westwards. The tree 
between Craven Arms and Clun which I first saw 


ee ein. is Grn} us; we looked at each other, decided to 


We were thirty miles inside Wales when 
we stoppedagain. A notice-board outside 
the wooded gates of a hidden hotel arrested 


chance it, backed the car and a minute 


You! Good . later were enquiring in a cool, silent, 


utterly tranquil little country house whether 
we could be given tea. Outside was a lawn, 
a waterfall and, beyond woods, a green 
hillside. To our amazement, we were not 
turned away,, but welcomed with open arms, the 
proprietor, recently returned from the Forces to make 
this new venture in the ancient and almost forgotten 
art of quiet hospitality, waiting on us himself. We 
found ourselves sitting in a great framed window, 
bathed in sun, in a room panelled from spacious floor 
to ceiling in early-seventeenth-century oak, with the 
benison of centuries of peace and love about it. I 
have seldom visited a place so instantaneously welcom - 
ing and so serene in its tranquil assurance. Its atmos- 
phere of peace and kindliness had communicated itself 
to all its inmates, temporary and permanent ; it seemed 
a perfect antidote for the world we to-day inhabit. We 
lingered there longer than we had intended, and the 
long valley road before us was bathed in the vivid 
green of a Welsh summer evening before we drove 
westwards again. 

Presently we turned into the north, past white- 
washed cottages nestling under mountains. Words- 
worth’s eternal lights and shades marched and 
counter-marched upon the hills in glorious apparition, 
and half-a-dozen steaming, boiling charabancs from 
Birmingham panting up the pass could not disturb 
the quiet of Dinas Mawddy. As we reached the 
summit of the pass, we saw couched in the skyline 
between Cader and the Rhinogs a bowl of gleaming 
gold. It was the sea, twenty miles away, beyond 
the bar at Barmouth. An hour later we were sitting 
in the parlour of an old Welsh farmhouse, with 
the unbroken peasant culture of a thousand years 
softly about us. Behind us were the mountains, 
around us the mountain ash and the sound of running 
water, and before us the western sea and the great 
sweep of Carnarvon Bay— 

the olden, the golden hills of Wales - 

Where the first star glimmers. and the last wave pales. 
In the morning, of course, the present with its frus- 
tration returned; the clouds regathered, the Army 
occupied the beach, the sound of gunfire resounded 
all day in the hills. But for a few hours, at least, 
we had revisited the land of lost content and the 
birthright of beauty and quiet which we with all 
mankind have done so much to destroy for ever. 
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THE VITAL HARVEST OF 1946: DESTRUCTION BY FLOODS AND GALES. 
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AFTERMATH OF THE WETTEST AUGUST FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS: FLOODED FARMLAND ‘ WHERE HUNDREDS OF ACRES WERE UNDER WATER IN THE VALE OF FARNHAM: { 


\, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY—TYPICAL OF MANY AREAS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. \ FLOODING IN HAMPSHIRE—AN AERIAL VIEW OF A FARM AT KINGSLEY, NEAR ALTON 
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ANY parts of the s 
British Isles have had } 

the heaviest August rainfall 

for over twenty years, and 
these local ‘‘ records’ have 
been followed by extensive 
flooding which has completed 
the work of destruction of 
crops begun by the violent 
gales. It was reported on 
September 5 that harvesting 
in Suffolk was at a standstill 
and that in south Wiltshire 
the farmers were considering 
whether to burn their flat- 
tened crops rather than 
attempt to harvest them. 

In the Vale of Farnham the 

River Wey burst its banks, 

and in Wiltshire the Rivers 

Nadder and Avon were in 

flood. Many hundreds of 

acres were also stated to be 
under water in Yorkshire. 

On September 6 it was an- 

nounced that the National 

Farmers’ Union had asked 

the Archbishop of York, in 

the absence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to 
appeal for prayer in all 
churches for favourable 
weather to save the harvest 
from complete ruin. 
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«"RESEMBLING A BATTLEFIELD 
IN ITS DESOLATION ; A 
FIELD OF PARTLY-CUT CORN 
LEFT UNTIL THE WEATHER 
IMPROVES AT HARTLEY, NEAR 


‘THE WIND ...”: HOP-PICKERS GLOOMILY SURVEY A LARGE AREA OF HOPS + + AND THE RAIN”: STOOKS OF WHEAT AND OATS FLOATING DOWN A LANE 
BEATEN TO THE GROUND BY GALES AT GOUDHURST, KENT. AT HAMPRESTON, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH, WHEN THE STOUR OVERFLOWED ITS BANKS 
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SAFETY IN THE AIR: WARTIME DISCOVERIES TO ASSIST CH: ae 


WITH “ REBECCA” IN THE DAKOTA ABOVE AND “ BABS”? IN THE TRUCK BELOW: A DEMONSTRATION 
BY R.A.F. TRANSPORT COMMAND OF THE BLIND APPROACH BEACON SYSTEM OF AIRCRAFT CONTROL. 


INSIDE A DAKOTA: (L.) THE OPERATOR OF “ REBECCA,” A SHORT-DISTANCE RADAR 
‘ ” 
AID TO NAVIGATION, AND (R.) AN OPERATOR WATCHING THE “GEE BOX. 


THE MAIN FLYING CONTROL AT BASSINGBOURN, SHOWING VARIOUS RADAR 
AND RADIO SYSTEMS IN USE. (RIGHT) THE “ORBIT COMPUTER.” 


The many and various wartime discoveries in the a: tion of radio and radar to the control 
in all conditions of’ weather and vieibihe The pees Lar, t2 ensure safe fying and landing 
in all conditions of weather and ity. The pictures above of demonstrations of 

rn, 
which are being staged for the benefit of the 250 delegates of fifty nations. delegates 
are in Britain to attend the Cogference of P.1.C.A.O, the Provisional International Civil Aviation 


Ci 
sation The techniques shown shove oxo “ nt Controlied Approach,” “ Orbiting,” 
7 EE pproach ” is a runway approach system 

requires no io equipment in the aircraft other a two-way radio telephone. The 

aircraft is first located by one ground instrument within a 25-mile range, while a precision instru- 

ment gives its exact location as it approaches t ~~ The “ orb system " controls 

the app to the runway; and “ Babs” (Blind Approach Beacon System) is a 

“GROUND CONTROL APPROACH "' DEMONSTRATED WITH A MOBILE RADAR INSTRUMENT. THE AIRCRAFT ground radar gadget used in conjunction with “ Rebecca,” tary radar inetrument 


a com 
18 LOCATED AND THEN DIRECTED IN BY RADIO TELEPHONE, WHATEVER THE VISIBILITY. which is located in the aircraft itself. 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CHRISTENINGS: A NEW TRANSPORT AND A NEW SERVICE. 
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THE HANDLEY-PAGE HASTINGS, BRITAIN’S LARGEST AND FASTEST MILITARY TRANSPORT, AT ITS 
CHRISTENING CEREMONY AT RADLETT AERODROME. THE AIRBORNE DIVISION GUARD OF HONOUR 
GIVES SOME IDEA OF ITS SIZE. 


THE HANDLEY-PAGE HASTINGS IN FLIGHT; PERFORMANCE DETAILS OF THIS 
LARGEST AND FASTEST BRITISH MILITARY TRANSPORT ARE STILL ON THE 
SECRET LIST. 








BEFORE INAUGURATING THE FIRST ALL-BRITISH AIR SERVICE TO JHE CONTINENT ; 
A VICKERS VIKING AIRCRAFT, BOUND FOR COPENHAGEN, CHRISTENED BY 
COUNT REVENTLOW. 

Recent gorcronee in British aircraft production are underlined b 

ceremonies of which we give Sane above. On September 1, Count 
Minister in London, christened by the name of Valerie the first of the B. 

. which inaugurated the first all-British air service to the Continent Ayo 





however, 11 
1675 h.p. each, driving four-bladed propellers. 
CHRISTENED “ HASTINGS” BY THE MAYOR OF HASTINGS, THE NEW HANDLEY-PAGE MULTI-PURPOSE MILITARY 


) t, passenger 
equipment as jeeps 25-pounder guns x 
dropped by parachute from 
- TRANSPORT AT RADLETT AERODROME, WITH AN AIRBORNE DIVISION GUARD OF HONOUR 
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A WINDOW ON EUROPE: NEWS 


THE PARIS-LONDON AIR-LINER CRASH: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE OF 
WHICH CRASHED AT LE BOURGET AIRFIELD ON SEPTEMBER 4. 


The biggest disaster on the Paris-London air route since the pre-war years occurred on 


September 4, when an Air France Dakota air-liner crashed a few minutes after taking off for 


London from Le Bourget Airfield. Twenty-one people were killed, eight of whom were British. 
Of the survivors several were seriously injured. This was the second disaster to a French 
air-liner within twenty-four hours. 


THE WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE OPENS IN DENMARK: A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE FIRST SESSION IN THE DANISH PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN COPENHAGEN, 
The conference of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation opened in Copenhagen 
on September 2. Delegates from forty-two member nations were present at the official opening, 
when King Christian, accompanied by Queen Alexandrine, was received by the Director- 
General, Sir John Boyd Orr, and the Danish Premier, Hr. Knud Kristensen. 
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EVENTS PORTRAYED BY THE CAMERA. 


THE AIRCRAFT 


SEPT. 14, 1946 


GENERAL’ DE GAULLE VISITS THE ILE DE SEIN: THE FAMOUS WARTIME LEADER, 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE MAYOR, PASSING UNDER AN ARCHWAY OF LOBSTER POTS. 


General de Gaulle recently left Brest to pay a promised visit to the people of the Ile de Sein. 
Men of the Ile de Sein, off the Atlantic coast of France, were among the first to answer 
General de Gaulle’s call for French resistance and had sailed to England in their small fishing 
craft. These men welcomed their former, leader to the island and built an archway of lobster 
pots in honour of the occasion. 
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DRAPED WITH AMERICAN FLAGS AND BANKED WITH FLOWERS: THE COFFINS OF THE U.S. AIRMEN 
WHO WERE SHOT DOWN IN YUGOSLAVIA EN ROUTE FOR AMERICA. 


The coffins containing the bodies of the five members of the second American transport aircraft forced down in 
Yugoslavia on August 19 have been taken to America for burial. Our photograph shows them, draped with 
American flags and surrounded by flowers, in the Chapel of the Ciampino Airport at Rome. They had been 
brought from Kropovnik, the scene of the crash, to Ljubljana, in a Yugoslav military convoy with an aerial escort 
of Yugoslav fighters overhead. From Rome they were shipped to the United States in an Army transport aircraft. 








THE GREEK PEOPLE VOTE FOR THE RETURN OF THEIR KING: A SCENE AT A POLLING 
STATION NEAR ATHENS DURING THE PLEBISCITE ON THE MONARCHY. 
On September 1 the Greek plebiscite, which resulted in a large majority in favour of the King’s 
electoral 
committee with the three representatives of the Royalist, Liberal, and Communist Parties watching 
the opening of a ballot box. With the exception of minor incidents, the day’s poll was carried out 
in an orderly manner. A photograph of M. Tsaldaris, the Greek Premier, appears on page 288. 


return, took place. Our photograph, taken in a polling station in Athens, shows 


THE RUMANIAN PEACE TERMS EXAMINED IN PARIS: MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
STUDYING A SPECIALLY-PREPARED RELIEF MAP. 


At a combined meeting of the Hungarian and Rumanian patent and territorial Commissions in Paris 
on September 2, M. Tatarescu, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, stated Rumania’s case before the 
members. In a fifty-minute speech he argued against Hungarian claims to parts of Transylvania. 
Our photograph shows M. Tatarescu (left; wearing glasses) examining a relief map of Rumania 
with other members of the Commission. 
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SAVING COAL: MAIN-LINE RAILWAYS CONVERT ENGINES TO OIL-FUEL. 


Drawn py Our Speciat Artist, G. H. DAvIS, WITH THE CO-OPERATION oF THE G.W.R. 
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FROM COAL TO OIL: A SERIES OF DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE CONVERSION OF A LOCOMOTIVE. 

Recently the Minister of Transport authorised the main-line railways to proceed at once three six-hour journeys a day against two trips by coal-burners. The oil ts carried in a 
with the conversion of 1217 coal-burning locomotives to oil. It is believed that this will tank on the tender and is warmed and gravity-fed to the single burner in the firebox. 
amount to a saving of some million tons of coal a year. Oil-fuel has many advantages Here a steam jet is used which literally picks up the oil, atomises it and forces it into the 
over coal—it is easier to light; it simplifies the task of cleaning engines, as there is no coal firebox in the form of a very fine spray. It is an easy job to light the fire—the valves are 
dust ; and there are no ashes requiring daily removal or clinkers to be cut off the firebars. turned on and a burning piece of cotton waste is inserted in the firebox—-whereas it is a 
Servicing becomes a quick and simple job, and it is estimated that there is a saving in lengthy task to light a coal fire. The fireman is relieved of the heavy work of coal- 
time of four or five hours after every six-hour run. Thus am oil-fired locomotive could do shovelling and can devote more time to watching his fire, smoke, gauges and valves. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


“MR. E. D. O'BRIEN. 
Mr. E. D. O’Brien has been appointed to be 
Director of Information Services at the Con 
servative Central Office. He is at present 
Public Relations Executive of the Rootes 
Group. His new duties will include the re- 
organisation of the information and publicity 
services of the Conservative Party. 
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MR. N. “ROBERTSON. 
Mr. Norman Robertson, Under-Secretary of 
State for eeeene Affairs, has been appointed 
Canadian High Commissioner to the United 
Kingdom in succession to Mr. Vincent Mas- 
sey. Mr. Robertson, who is 42, was educated 
at the University of British Columbia and was 
a Rhodes Scholar at Balliol College, Oxtord. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
Lieut.-General Sir John Lavarack has been ap- 
inted Governor of Queensland in succession to 
olonel Sir L. Wilson, whose term recently expired. 
Sir John, who is sixty, has been head of the 
Australian Military Mission in Washington since 
1944. He is the first Queenslander to be appointed 
Governor. 





MR. ARTHUR HORNER. 
Recently elected 
penny Union 4 Minewor' 

rner succeeds “ Ebb’ 
hes Mjoined the National 
Horner, who is fifty-two, is eee Presi- 
dent of the South Wales area. He has been 


a Communist since he visited Russia in 1923, . 
0 RR 


onven anna ganennen uawer ANRWANAAnnyreven an vnenne® 
MR. W. H. CARR. 
The well-known North Country jockey, W. H. 
Carr, has been appointed jockey to the King 
in succession to B. Smith. He will ride the 
King’s horses trained at Newmarket. Those 
stab! at Beckhampton will continue to be 
ridden by Gordon Richards. W. H. Carr 
rode Nie fret wianer when he was fourteen. — 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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THE M.C.c. TEAM TO TOUR AUSTRALIA UNDER THE CAPTAINCY OF W. R. HAMMOND. 

The M.C.C. team which is to cag Australia this are winter sailed from Southampton on August 31. 

Cur en Man ag shows (standing, |. | CO. ta: eV. Wright (Kent); J. Hardstaff (Nottinghamshire) ; 
. Compton anaes Ee . Bedser (Surrey) ; R = Cancathore) oA Be ~—_ (Essex) ; 

% Langridge (Sussex); L. Hutton (Yorkshire). oe . wm rz A. Gibb (Yorkshire) ; rich 

(Middlesex); N. W. D. Yardley Conn: ©: . R. Hammond Giaiabiabes r= R. Howard 

(Manager); L. B. -Fishlock (Surrey) ; WwW. oe (Front row): T. G. Evans (Kent); 

p Pb Ikin dasa » Washbrook (Lancashire). 


RECEIVING THE HONORARY "DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS AT MCGILL UNIVE 
MONTREAL: FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN CANADA. 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at McGill 

University during his recent visit to Montreal. Our photcgranh shows the as, T. H. 

Matthews, placing the hood over Lord Montgomery as Principal C. James confers the degree 

upen him. Lord Montgomery made a speech in which he reviewed various phases of the war, 
and said that if peace is desired, war must be understood. 
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INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF A DUTCH REGIMENT 
LORD KILLEARN IN JAVA. 


Lord Killearn, the Special Commissioner for South-East Asia, recently arrived = Batavia from Singapore 
for exploratory talks with a view to resumption of negotia between the Dutch and og 
He conferred with Dr. Van Mook, the LL ssetenand-Coveraar’ General. Upon his arrival in Batavi 
Killearn inspected a guard of honour of pen, members of “a crack Dutch regiment. ee Roe 
E. C. Mansergh, G.O.C.-in-C., Allied Forces, Netherlands East Indies, is behind him in a 


wennne 


ON HIS ARRIVAL IN BATAVIA: 


ph wwernvevennensvenannvensetnctenteeseel Petree th ee 
DR. H. 

The death occurred in Paris on August 31 of 
Dr. Harley Granville-Barker, author and 
dramatist, aged sixty-nine. One of the greatest 
men of the theatre that this century has pro- 
uced, he became an actor at the age of fifteen 
idespread influence as playwright, 





1,166,512 were in favour of the 
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VALIAN LADY CHETWYND. 
Valian Lady Chetwynd, who was among those 
killed in the air crash at Le Bourget on Sep- 
tember 4, was the widow of Sir Victor "Chet. 
wynd, whom she married, as his second wife, 
in 1929. She founded the Victor Chetwynd 
Tuberculosis Fund in memory of her husband 
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M. TSALDARIS. 


the Monarchy which 
showed that or the 1,691,592 ag who voted, 
King’s return. 
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TRAINING AIR HOSTESSES: PUTTING THEORY INTO PRACTICE IN THE AIR. 
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SO SONANNNNNUNOURANNNRENENEN 


. THE DUTIES OF AN AIR HOSTESS: TWO EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS GIVE THE STUDENTS A DEMONSTRATION \ ONE OF THE STUDENT AIR HOSTESSES 
OF THE DUTIES THEY WILL HAVE*TO UNDERTAKE AT THE END OF THEIR TRAINING. WELCOMES A PASSENGER AND TAKES HER COAT. 


SO yuovayauecunvennenannennienen anus So vevenuescseusounannauenensenaonnnconsanensenenussauens veya . r souennuananennanvanveneannenuconconsenantenuns 


twenty-four days of in- 
tensive training, student air 
hostesses of British South Ameri- 
can Airways learn all there is to 
know about the duties they will 
have to perform later. In their 
final course of training before 
going- on operational duty on 
the route to the Argentine, they 
are given an opportunity of 
putting their knowledge into 
practice during a flight, 3000 ft. 
above London, which completes 
their course ofinstruction. Thirty 
air hostesses have been trained 
and are now employed by British 
South American Airways. Three 
of the thirty girls are fully- 
qualified pilots who served with 
the A.T.A. during the war. 
Sometimes the air hostess flies 
direct to Buenos Aires, but 
usually she breaks her journey 
at Lisbon or Bathurst, where 
another hostess replaces her. 
Girls who speak fluent Spanish 
or Portuguese are paid an extra 
bonus of £25 a year. 





LEARNING THE CORRECT WAY TO SERVE SANDWICHES DURING A FLIGHT: TWO AIR HOSTESSES F 
* WATCH, CRITICALLY FROM THE BACK SEAT; THE ONE SEATED ON THE LEFT HAS ACTED AS 
THE GIRLS’ INSTRUCTOR. 


A CUP OF TEA FOR THE PILOT: AN AIR HOSTESS WHO FITTING AN OXYGEN MASK ON A “ PASSENGER”: ONE OF THE VARIED DUTIES 
ACCOMPANIED THE STUDENTS SERVES TEA IN THE AIR. AN EFFICIENT AIR HOSTESS MUST KNOW HOW TO UNDERTAKE. 
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WATER-COLOURISTS OF THE ENGLISH SCENE. 








M®: GORDON 
ROE says that 
nowadays David Cox 
would be called 
Y inser 6 —- Tt me,” 
he vigorously re- 
marks, ‘‘ the current 
term of contemp- 
tuous reference to 
those who love their 
own land first and 
foremost. That is, 
of ‘course, when the 
person so stigmatized happens to be a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. When 
he is not, ‘ patriot” is the description.’”’ Cox and 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ COX THE MASTER” ; 

REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. F. 

GORDON ROE, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S.— 

DETAIL OF A PORTRAIT BY FRED ROE, 
R.1., HIS FATHER. 


Varley were certainly very English in character. 
Cox was known to his cronies as ‘‘ Old Farmer Cox ”’ 
‘because of his love and intimate knowledge of the 
countryside, tilled and untilled. 
And Varley was of the race =m eT RTE 


¥. 


of great English eccentrics. 
He was seventeen stone and 
a pugilist, he had a roar of 
a laugh, he was solemn as an 
astrologer, and he_ ruined 
himself with mechanical in- 
ventions. At one time his 
house was strewn with wheels. 
‘* He took out a patent for his 
invention—a car with eight 
wheels, which by some sort 
of compensatory action were 
supposed to render the vehicle 
both safer and swifter. Such at 
least is the account generally 
given of the thing. Indeed, 
the first trial with the cab~- 
proved so disastrous that the 
man who had advanced the 
money in order that the in- 
vention might be tested and 
the patent secured, was nearly 
shaken to pieces in it. He 
was a nervous little man, with 
a somewhat slipshod hold on 
life, and when he had once 
landed out of the vehicle in 
safety he exclaimed, ‘ Never no 
more, Mr. Varley — never no 
more. Ten minutes in the thing has all but shaken the 
life out of me, ten more would quite finish me. Never 
no more, thank you, John.’ The old gentleman was 
so emphatic that it became a byword among Varley’s 





** BUCKINGHAM HOUSE FROM THE GREEN PARK”; BY DAVID COX (1783-1859) : 
THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. (SIGNED AND DATED 1825. 
David Cox was born at Deritend, Birmingham, and was apprenticed to a maker of lockets and brooches. Later he obtained employ- 
ment as a scene-painter at the Birmingham Theatre, and in 1804 came to London, where he worked at Astley’s Theatre. In London 
he met John Varley, who gave him some lessons in water-colour painting, and Cox then retired into private life, earning his 
living by teaching drawing and selling his sketches. In 


“JOHN VARLEY”; By ADRIAN BURY ; and “COX THE MASTER”; By F. GORDON 


ROE, F.S.A., F.R.HIST.S.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


comprehensibly disliked the idea. ‘‘So strong was 
his feeling on the matter that he was buried by his 
own wish in Hackney churchyard without any memorial 
to mark his resting-place, as he was determined to 
leave no trace of his link with Cromwell, whose crime 
in beheading Charles I. he imagined entailed a curse 
on his whole race.” ; 

But whatever may have been their personal traits 
they could not have helped being insular, for they 
were water-colour painters, and two of our greatest, 
and water-colour painting in the world of art is almost 
as exclusively a British feature as the red-legged 
grouse in the world of ornithology. Foreigners have 
practised it, but few, if any, have made great names 
at it. Probably our moist atmosphere, and ever- 
changing skyscapes, and soft gradations of blues 
and greens in the hazy air, may account for it. The 
word ‘‘wash’”’ is recurrent in all treatises on the 
medium; had we had a different, or indeed any real 





1813 he was e 
colours. He retired to Harborne, near Birmingham, in 1841. 


Reproduced from “‘ Cox the Master"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, F. Lewis, Lid., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


climate we might never have rejoiced in the water- 
colours of Cozens and Girtin, Turner and Constable, 
Cox and Cotman and Varley. These two volumes are 
sumptuously produced and illustrated, though the 
typography of the ‘“‘Cox” might be 
pleasanter. The illustrations give an 





John Varley was born 
at Hackney in 1778. As 
a boy he was apprenticed 
to a silversmith, but on 
his father’s death took 


A WATER-COLOUR NOW IN 
SIzE, 8$ BY 17 IN.) 


ted a member of the Society of Painters in Water- 


and power with, 
typical English and 
Welsh landscapes, 
was remarkable, 
whatever his man- 
nerisms, taught many 
of his juniors, includ- } 
ing Copley Fielding, ' 
William Turner, of 

Oxford, John Linnell, 

and W. H. Hunt. As 

both these books re- 

late, Cox was amongst 

his pupils, and with his help climbed out of theatrical 
scene-painting into his proper sphere. At first he 
paid for his lessons, Varley thinking him an amateur. 
Then one day Varley said : “‘ I hear you are an artist, 
Mr. Cox.” “No, Sir,” replied Cox, ‘‘I am only 
trying to become one.”’ “ Well,” said Varley, ‘“‘ how- 
ever that may be, I shall be 
happy to give you any advice 
or assistance in my power, and 
I hope you will come here and 
see me draw as often as you 
please ; but I cannot take any 
more of your money.” Some- 
times, it seems, the exuberant 
Varley offered his “‘ advice and 
assistance ’’ where it was not 
wanted, as is indicated by a 
rather acid letter from Con- 
stable to Leslie, quoted by Mr. 
Bury : “‘ Varley, the astrologer, 
has just called on me, and I 
have bought a little drawing 
of him. He told me how to do 
landscape and was so kind as 
to point out all my defects. 
The price of the drawing was a 
guinea and a half to a gentle- 
man and a guinea only to an 
artist. I insisted on his taking 
the larger sum, as he had 
clearly proved to me that I 
was no artist. I have men- 
tioned all about Varley the 
conjuror—to let you see that 
you far, very far, overrate my 
ideas of Art.’’ Probably the ten- 
sion arose out of the different 
approaches of these two great landscape-lovers and 
painters. A paragraph from Mr. Bury is suggestive : 
“‘ Pre-eminently a maker of pictures rather than a 
brilliant sketcher from nature, Varley loved to fill 
his drawings with many and diverse interests, arrang- 
ing and adapting nature rather than seeking a realistic 
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THE AUTHOR OF “‘ JOHN VARLEY OF 

THE ‘OLD SOCIETY’ ”; REVIEWED ON 

THIS PAGE: MR. ADRIAN BURY— 

DETAIL OF A PORTRAIT BY A. EGERTON 
COOPER, R.B.A. 





‘MARKET PLACE, LEOMINSTER”; BY JOHN VARLEY (1778-1842): pce me ol A my ‘BOSTON HALL, LINCS.” ; BY JOHN VARLEY: AN INTERIOR BY AN ARTIST 
AN EARLY PICTURE NOW IN THE HEREFORD ART GALLERY. Varley”; by Courtesy of the FROM + WHOM DAVID COX TOOK LESSONS. (1803. size, 8 BY 11} IN.). 
(crrca 1801, SIZE, 11f BY 15} IN.) Publishers, F. Lewis, Ltd. ms REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF AUGUSTUS WALKER, ESQ. 
' 


friends, when speaking of his invention: ‘ Never no 
more, thank you, John.’ Varley never heard the 
words which brought the scene to his mind but he 
laughed till his sides ached.” He might well have 
inherited a strain of oddity from his father. He 
was descended from Oliver Cromwell, and quite 





By Adrian Bury, 


* “John Varley of the ‘Old Society.’” 
Five hundred 


Seventy-seven Full-page Plates in Colour and Monotone. 
(F. Lewis; 5 guineas.) 

“Cox the Master, The Life and Art of David Cox, 1783-1859." 
By F. Gordon Roe, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.$. Twelve Full-page Colour 
Illustrations and Forty Plates in Monotone. Five hundred copies, 
(F. Lewis; 5 guineas.) 





idea of the great variety of both artists. Cox especially 
has been the sufferer because of the great popularity 
of a few admittedly characteristic landscapes and sea- 
scapes, with windy, stormy skies, flat horizons, lonely 
commons or beaches, driving or imminent rain. But here 
we are reminded of his great range and versatility, in 
treatment and subject : for completeness’ sake some of 
his oil-paintings are reproduced, notably the powerful 
“* Sheep-shearing ’’ in the Birmingham Art Gallery, and 
“The Skylark ’’ in Mr. F. J. Nettlefold’s collection. 

Water-colourists have always been a rather close 
sodality and there is an intimate connection between 
Varley, Cox and others. Varley, whose sense of, 


effect. . . . To the end of his life he remembered Claude, 
Gaspar Poussin and Richard Wilson. Pictorial content 
and design were always uppermost in his mind.” 

These two “‘lives’’ are full of amusing things. 
Cox, we are reminded, was at one time a deserter from 
the Militia, but later ‘‘ Honorary Captain with a 
batman” as drawing-master at the Military College 
at Farnham. He gave up riding because the one 
pony with which he experimented and which had 
belonged to an apothecary stopped at every house 
where pills and potions had been delivered, and 
refused to budge until the artist had dismounted and 
gone through the motions of delivery. 
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THE OLD THE NEW: CAMERA 


AND 


NEWS FROM SEA, AIR AND LAND. 





THE PRESIDENT OF A COURT-MARTIAL ARRIVES—BY HELICOPTER: CAPTAIN H. W. 


FAULKNER, R.N., LANDING AT CHATHAM AFTER A DIRECT FLIGHT FROM HIS SHIP. 
The manceuvrability and “ handiness” of the helicopter for ‘ door-to-door” flights was strikingly 
demonstrated on August 30, when Captain H. W. Faulkner, R.N., due to preside at a court-martial, 

flew direct by helicopter from the aircraft-carrier Triumph to Chatham Naval Barracks. 
© 


PICKERS AT WORK IN A TEASEL FIELD AT CURRY MALLET, 


AN UNUSUAL HARVEST: 
(RIGHT) SOME OF THE CROP TIED AND STACKED. 


For dressing certain qualities of cloth, no mechanical substitute has yet been discovered to displace the dried head of 
the teasel, and in a small area of Somerset, near Curry Mallet, a crop of the plant is specially grown. The plant so 


used is the Fuller’s, not the native common teasel. 


INVASION OF 2000 YEARS AGO COMMEMORATED AT DEAL: 


AN 
RECORDING JULIUS CASAR'S FIRST LANDING IN BRITAIN IN §5 B.C. 


The ceremony of the unveiling of the memorial we show above was originally arranged for August 25, 
to bad weather was postponed until September |, when the Mayor of Deal, Councillor 


ng 
Sidney Little, performed the ceremony to a fanfare of bugles. This first Roman invasion, which was, 
of the immense and valuable 


great men of war who had 


but owi 


in fact, little more than a reconnaissance in force, was the beginni 
Roman influence in Britain. In his speech the Mayor recalled all t 
lived in or been associated with Deal and Walmer. 


A MEMORIAL TABLET 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


AN HISTORIC ENSIGN AND FLAG “LAID UP” AT ST. ANN’S CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH : 
THE COLOUR-PARTY LEAVING THE ALTAR, VICE-ADMIRAL L. V. MORGAN LEADING. 


On September 1 the Ensign and Flag which were worn at the surrender of the German Naval 
Forces in May 1945 and also at the signing of the Armistice with Italy in September 1943, were 
“laid up” at the Church of St. Ann, Portsmouth. 


SOMERSET, WITH 


ON THE 


AN OLD CEREMONY CELEBRATED 
CHAPEL ROCK SITE AT BUDE, IN CORNWALL, 


In all maritime nations that draw part of their living from the sea or from traffic 

on its surface, the custom of Blessing the Sea is old-established. The tradition 

was recently observed at Bude, in Cornwall, when the vicar, the Rev. Walter Prest, 

after a procession along the breakwater, blessed the sea on the site of the ancient 
Chapel Rock. 


BLESSING THE SEA: 


SCIENTISTS ON SUBMARINE EXPLORATION: MR. B. C, BROWNE (STANDING), THE 
LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION, WITH TWO COLLEAGUES IN H.M. SUBMARINE fUpDoR. 


A submarine voyage of 3800 miles, lasting twenty-eight days and devoted to study of the 
ocean bed from the Bay of Biscay to the Shetland Islands, was recently completed when 
H.M. Submarine Tudor returned to Portland Harbour. A scientific mission, led by Mr. B. C. 
Browne, a director of Physical Research at Cambridge University, and equipped with special 
apparatus, had been conducting a t hh examination of the ocean-bed, mainly on the 
Continental shelf, but also as far as 500 miles out into the Atlantic. 
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TEMPLE BAR AS IT IS TO-DAY: THE ANCIENT FLEET STREET GATEWAY INTO THE CITY OF LONDON 
WHERE IT WAS RE-ERECTED IN 1888. 


. WREN’S 
f AS AN ENTRANCE TO THEOBALDS PA. 
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OOM OVER THE CENTRAL ARCH OF TEMPLE BAR AS IT WAS WHEN USED BY CHILD'S BANK 
1874. 


ORIGINAL "Si? ND DECORAT ““THE INTERIOR OF THE ROOM OVER 
AN OCCASION OF NATIONAL REJOICING. \ AS A MUNIMENT ROOM; THE BOOKS AND LEDGERS WERE REMOVED IN 
(By permission of ‘“‘ The National Buildings Record.’’) : 


C (From "The Mustrated London News,” March 92872) 00 YG 
WREN’S TEMPLE BAR AS AN ENTRANCE TO THEOBALDS PARK; AND ON ITS ORIGINAL SITE:/ 
Illustrated London News 


to-day and a contemporary illustration from The 
showing the gateway on its original site at the junction of Fleet Street and 
Bar was erected in 1672 by Wren after the Great Fire 

1502. 


and replaced a wooden gateway known to have been on the site since 
Charles I., Charles II., Queen Anne of 


A letter published in The Times recently called attention to the condition of 
Wren's Temple Bar, which now forms the north entrance to Theobalds Park, 
the Strand. Temple 


Hertfordshire. The writer stated that as the glass was missing from the windows 
of the large central room over the gateway, the finely-painted ceiling had 


suffered. On these pages we reproduce photographs of Temple Bar as it is The arch is adorned with statues of 
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. SHOWING TWO OF THE FOUR STATUES—JAMES I. AND HIS CONSORT, ANNE OF DENMARK—WHICH 





wonunenvenvenccaceennns 


ARCHWAY: AND ONE OF THE WINDOWS—WITH PANES OF GLASS MISSING—OF THE ROOM OVER THE GATE 
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we «discs. : 
RON TD ox. 


SHOWING ONE OF THE BROKEN WINDOWS OVER THE ARCHWAY— » 
4 THE FINELY-PAINTED CEILING OF THE ROOM HAS SUFFERED. 


reounnannnnennannncaneen es uvauencncennennas 


A THREE-QUARTER VIEW OF TEMPLE BAR AS IT IS TO-DAY: IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE GATEWAY-—-ERECTED 


4 BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN IN 1672--SHOULD BE PRESERVED AS A GREAT NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


Denmark and James I., by John Bushnell, for which the Corporation paid him 
£480, and over the gate is a small room which was for long used by Child's 
Bank as a muniment room. In 1874 it was discovered that the keystone of the 
arch had dropped, and that the structure was out of the perpendicular, and the 


Bank therefore removed the ledgers and books (amounting to many tons in 


weight), revealing many documents of historical interest. Four years later Temple 
Bar was dismantled and removed to Plumstead Marshes, where it remained for 
ten years and was then purchased by Sir Henry Meux, who had it re-erected as 


an entrance to Theobalds Park, near Waltham Cross. (Photographs specially taken 
for “‘ The Illustrated London News."') 
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~THE 


NOW AWAITING JUDGMENT 


SEYSS-INQUART. 


Stated that he had served Hitler 

and still remained loyal to him. 

ee cannot to-day cry ‘crucify 

him’ since yesterday I cried 
‘ hosanna.’”’ 


IO NII 


¥ 


SPEER. 


‘A new large-scale war will end 
with the destruction of human 
culture and civilisajon. That is 
why this trial must be a con- 
tribution to the prevention of 
such distorted wars in future.” 


omc 


STREICHER. 


Denied that he had ever sup- 
ported physical violence against 
the Jews and blamed Hitler for 
the policy of mass murder, which 
he stated had been carried out 
by the S.S., and by Himmler. 


FUNK. 


“1 was never told about gold 

teeth placed in my vaults amang 

other S.S. deposits. How was 

to know they included teeth 

wrenched from corpses? I see 

my guilt now—it was that | was 
too gullible.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
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SAUCKEL. 


Described himself as a simple 
worker who had struggled in the 
interests of all workers, and said 
that his veneration for Hitler 
might have been his mistake. 


FY 
‘ 


DONITZ. 


Alleged that the German sub- 
marine warfare was legal. He 
had acted according to his con- 
science’and “‘ would do exactly the 
same again.”” He admitted that 
the Fihrer-Prinzip was wrong. 


passnnenenrnsauene 


| amen, 


RAEDER. 


“The attempt to defame the 

entire German people has failed.” 

He said that the German Navy’s 

banner was unstained, and the 

prosecution had done ill-service 

to their own navies by an attempt 
to besmirch its honour. 


on 


SCHACHT. 


Declared that his “feeling of 
justice "* had been deeply-wounded 
by the prosecution's attitude. 
He was a fanatic opponent of 
the war and tried to stop it 
through resistance and sabotage. 
He had erred only politically. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPH 


HE last hearing of 

the case against 

the twenty-one Nazi 
leaders who stand 
arraigned before the 
International Tribunal 
at Nuremberg, accused 
of ‘Crimes against 
peace, war crimes and 
crimes against 
humanity "’ took place 
on August 31 when 
the defendants were 
permitted to make 
their final pleas. The 
Tribunal was then ad- 
journed until Septem- 
ber 23, when judgment 
will be given. The 
first, open session of 
the Tribunal, whose 
members represent 
Great Britain, the 
United States, France 
and the U.S.S.R., was 
held on October 18 
last year. The accused 
showed the same ten- 
dency to cast the 


blame for everything 
(Continued opposite. 


IN THE DOCK: (FRONT ROW, 


SEYSS-INQUART, SPEER, 


THE PRISONERS 


GORING MAKING HIS FINAL PLEA BEFORE 

HIS INTERNATIONAL JUDGES AT NUREMBERG. 

*. . , the German people are free from guilt. What 

I say now will some day be justified by history. | 

condemn most ime gy the tion that we 
wan to enslave peoples.” 


soessenservacee roar bens onessbenngsuncabssenronyinicet 


VON NEURATH, AND FRITZSCHE It 


oe ss 


IATL AEDNEUAITAEOALEEN HELENS MO HON 


ONAL TRIBUNAL AT 


L. TO R.)' GORING, VON RIBBENTROP, KEITEL, KALTENBRUNNER, ROSEN 


WILL BE SEEN THAT HESS WAS NOT 


VON RIBBENTROP PLACING THE BLAME 
ON HITLER IN HIS FINAL PLEA. 
“I was held responsible for a toreign policy deter- 
mined by another before | knew of it. Never did 
this policy concern itself with the plans for world 
domination. . . . Germany thought only of her rights.” 





AT NUREMBERG: THE TWENTY-ONE DE 


eaerasisssneneneanMn nen UneaeNN 


NUR§MBER 


RG, F 
IN COMRT WHE 


NE DEFENDANTS WHO MADE FINAL PLEAS BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL. 


AT NURBMBERG ON AUGUST 31: 


NNER, ROSEN#ERG, 


S$ NOT IN COQRT WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN; HIS SEAT WAS BETWEEN GORING AND VON RIBBENTR 


HESS MAKING HIS LONG, RAMBLING STATE- 
MENT WHICH WAS HEARD PATIENTLY. 
“1 am happy to know | have done may Gut to my 


country a 4e m le and ae ee duty as 
and as a tional Socialist and loyal Lier of my 


Fihrer.” 


ROSENBERG, WATCHED BY KALTENBRUNNER 
(ON HIS RIGHT), READS HIS STATEMENT. 


He said that he had not worked for the destruction 
of the cultural and national sentiments of European 


SEPT. 


A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING GORING READING HIS STATEMENT. 


FRANK, FRICK, STREICHER, FUNK AND SCHACHT; (BACK ROW, L. TO BR.) DONITZ, RAEDER, VON SCHIRACH, SAUCKEL, JODL, VON PAPEN, 


Continued.) 

on to Hitler in their 
final statements as 
they had done through- 
out the trial, except 
for Seyss-Inquart, who 
stated that he re- 
mained loyal to his 
Fihrer, and Hess, who 
stated that he had 
done his duty as a 
National Socialist and 
loyal follower of his 
Fihrer. The Service 
chiefs — Keitel, Jodl, 
Raeder and Dénitz— 
maintained that they 
had only done their 
duty in serving the 
State. The notorious 
Jew-baiter, Streicher, 
proclaimed his inno- 
cence in the matter 
of mass murders and 
atrocities, while Kal- 
tenbrunner, ex-chief of 
the Security Police, 
denounced anti-Semit- 
ism as “ barbarism" 
in which he had taken 

no part. 
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| foreign reports of German atroci- 


JODL. 
Said the Wehrmacht faced an 


4 insoluble task—to fight a war it / 
did not want, under a commander ; 
whose confidence it did not / 
possess, and with methods which 
ran counter to its principles. / 


FRICK. 
Concluded his final plea before 


his judges in the international / 


court with the words: “I! have 
a clear conscience. My entire 
life has been spent in the service 


| of my people and my Fatherland.” 


FRITZSCHE. 
Declared that he had believed 
the official German denials of all 


ties. He was in the position of 
a man who had been deceived 


{| His guilt lay in that he had 


aateves | in Hitler. 
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Declared that as a soldier he 
had been “ exploited.” “I hope 
that the terrible consequences 
of this war will give the German 
people ho = a new future in 
the family the nations.’ 


J 
a 


i 


VON PAPEN. 


“ In 1932 I did not wish for high 
office, but Hindenburg’s appeal 
was more than an order. I have 
examined my conscience and can 
find ino guilt except in the sense 
in which every man is guilty.” 


VON NEURATH. 


Stated in his defence that his 
life was consecrated to truth, 
honour and maintenance of peace. 
“ If, in spite of all, your judgment 
finds me guilty, I will know 
how to bear even this as my 
last sacrifice for my people. 


+ 


| Adolf Hitler, the chief accused 


here, has left the German le 
and the world without 


them his summing-up. 


doomed." "= « God, above "all, | 
doomed. God, above all, 


pronounced Judgment on | oes 


at qm 


_ 


VON SCHIRACH. 


Denied polluting the minds of 
children but said that he had 
striven to instil patriotism and 


free i guilt.’ 


¢ 
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; suvocensnncnneuennenengcnnenuenennnten eaueMusnnennansanuunsnennenenn4sKennnnuenegeenu0eneseneenenUenn4eveutsngnnsnn4QLvUsnsaLeULsesnnenuguesess Qari est eaeuuenussceneavenesensnoveseneneneen 
eavunuuvacnnanenuusanrvuesusnacnnenesnsnn 


oinemadiatall os HOW LIFE GOES ON AFTER AN ATOM BOMB: A JAPANESE 
A FAMILIAR SCENE IN MOST COUNTRIE: \ WOMAN, HER CHILD FASTENED TO HER BACK, DOES HER 
IN THE VILLAGE OF CHIBA, NEAR TOKIO. } WASHING AMONG THE RUINS OF HIROSHIMA, 


ovenueunnnneatnnnnancaneansnney onsnsannuusouvussnnususnnnaunneastyuvucsssocssueebunnayenaaseneeQQUnuannnnensnbsnnnntsnnnssnnsneansaneatuueuuesesssencsaensnsnnnnnsnnnney AN UNNUUNUENOUNNLEGUENDEALANUNURAUUNRLNAANGOULANENUENLNUUSOUAEOENLESGUNQUNEULOLEGQROUSNOEROORALEOYEONLATOUUNK cunannett 


wenennnvnnwenanenenvertonanes avannanannnennagennsgnen aesneanenennnnnnness 


AN INTERVIEW IN HIROSHIMA: SHOWING A TYPICAL JAPANESE ROOM, FURNISHED 
WITH ‘CHAIRS, FOLDING, G.S."" IN PIQUANT CONTRAST, 


enaanaananany or envannenueneanenvenenanuanennenaseanensevgansaunty 


‘THE END OF A ONCE ALL CONQUERING ARMY: DEMOBILISED AND REPATRIATED 
TAPANESE SOLDIERS RETURNING HOME AT A TOKIO STATION, 


f 
\ 
\. 


Our pictures of daily life in occupied Japan illustrate recent reports of present has assumed a human rather than a divine status. Elections have gone forward. 
conditions in that country. In general it is stated that the Japanese have Women have veted, and some thirty-eight women Members have been elected to 
accepted occupation more completely than any other of the defeated nations. the Diet. The food situation is stated to be better than in victorious China, but 
The material shows of democratisation have gone through smoothly. 


The Emperor even so, malnutrition, destitution and unempioyment are widespread. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: A PORTRAIT STUDY OF A _ GORILLA. 


“ALFRED OF THE BRISTOL ZOO’; BY E. T. WINCHESTER. 


The magnificent portrait study we give above, and the photographs on the next two pages, 
are all exhibits from the 91st Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. The Exhibition, which is to be opened to-day (September 14) by Sir Henry Dale, 
Director of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory and Fullerian Professor at the Royal 


Institution, is being held for the first time in its long history in one of the main galleries 
of the Science Museum, Exhibition Road, South Kensington. The high tradition of amateur 
and professional photography which has marked the Society's long series of exhibitions is 
fully maintained in this collection of nearly 900 exhibits. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: 
EXAMPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


‘““SCHERZO"’; BY T. A. BREAKELL, A.R.P.S. 
“COCK PARADISE FLYCATCHER’; BY LIEUT.-COLONEL C. L. BOYLE. 


‘“*MAQUARI STORK"'; BY HUGH M. BELL. “FEMALE ORANG-UTAN"’’; BY HUGH M. BELL. 





The examples from the Ninety-first Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society interest of the general public, as it is in them that the artistic and human aspects of photo- 
of Great Britain which we have reproduced in this issue are drawn from the Pictorial Prints graphy are most patently displayed. The Exhibition has, however, nearly 900 exhibits 
and Natural History sections, and these are probably the sections which attract the in many sections, drawn from twenty-one countries, comprehensively shows the latest 

(Continued opposite. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: 


“DRIVING TO WIN’”’; 
Continued.) 
achievements of photography in many fields and illustrates the immense importance of 
the part played by photography in many spheres of human activity. There are, for 
example, prints showing the camera's part in nuclear research ; aerial photographs; radio 
photographs; micro-photographs; super-high-speed photographs; astronomical photo- 
graphs; and, in brief, every aspect of the camera's ability to record not only what the 
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“THE WHEEL’S KICK AND THE WIND’S SONG... .” 


BY JOHN R. HOGAN, A.R.P.S. 


human eye can see, but also all those facets of nature too small, too cryptic or too rapidly 
moving for man's vision. The Exhibition which is to open to-day (September 14) will 
remain open until October 26 on Mondays to Fridays from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., on Saturdays 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Syndays from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. ; and on each Tuesday 
evening during its course there will be public lectuzes on various aspects of photography. 
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EEK by week the despatches of British 
military commanders addressed to 
the Secretary of State for War of the day are 
being published. They naturally vary in 
interest, and it does not follow that those 
covering the most important and exciting 
events are the most interesting, since the 
great episodes may be thoroughly known 
already whereas the little incidents may be 
almost unknown. Forexample, Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson’s recently published despatch 
on affairs in Persia and Iraq in 1942-43 has no active 
operations to record, but it throws new light on the difficult 
problems in the Middle East when the Germans invaded 
the Caucasus and how these were faced. At the same 
time, documents of a somewhat different type have been 
published, beginning with General 
Eisenhower’s report, which has been 
widely read. These are the reports 
addressed by supreme Allied com- 
manders not to the Governments of the 
countries to which they themselves 
belong, but to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, from whom their mission pro- 
ceeded. Two of these. came from a 
British general officer, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean, 
General (since Field Marshal) Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, and cover respect- 
ively the Italian Campaign from 
January 8 to May 10, 1944, and the 
operations in Southern France, August 
1944. Both were published in this 
country by the Stationery Office at the 
price of 1s., but without the sketch 
maps which made the Eisenhower 
report so easy to follow. 

The Wilson reports came out when 
I was abroad, and I should not now 
be going back upon that on Southern 
France had it not contained a discus- 
sion upon a vital and strongly debated 
question of the higher strategy of the 
Allies which is, I am sure, unknown 
to the general public. At the same 
time, I have been reading Captain 
Harry C. Butcher’s ‘ Three Years 
with Eisenhower,” ‘which throws light 
on the same subject. In passing, I 
may say that this personal diary came 
as a pleasant surprise to me. All I - 
had previously known of it had been 
from some lurid quotations, which gave 
an impression of mischief-making. 
The book itself in no way supports 
such a_ view. Doubtless Captain 
Butcher would not be awarded first 
prize in a competition for models of discretion, but his 
diary is not malicious. It is light, entertaining, and often 
amusing, but at the same time informative and generally 
good-natured. Its weakness, if that be accounted a 
weakness, is that it is entirely uncritical and indeed 
naive, but it is certainly a genuine ‘“ document ” which 
will be consulted in the future. 

There was a widely prevalent view that the campaign 
in Italy was wasteful and unproductive. A few, even 
argued that it should never have been undertaken, and that 
once Sicily was in Allied hands enough had been effected 
for Allied needs in the Mediterranean. A more general 
view was that we might have halted as soon as we effec- 
tively covered Naples, while yet others thought we need 
have gone no farther than Rome. The basis of their 
arguments was, it need hardly be said, the great barrier 
of the Alps. Supposing the Allies could reach the plain 
of the Po, what then? They could not hope to penetrate 
the Brenner, and as for invading France, it would probably 
be easier to do this by sea, though in this case it would 
be no good halting north of Naples, because that would 
leave the seaborne invasion with a very wide gap to cover 
and one which would prove enormously expensive in 
resources. I myself never subscribed to these views. I 
was prepared to agree that an invasion of Southern France 
through the Maritime Alps might not be the best solution. 
I did not deny the assertion that it would be madness to 
attempt to penetrate the Brenner. But that did not exhaust 
the possibilities of the northern frontier of Italy. There was 
the north-east corner. There were the routes to Villach and 
Klagenfurt, to Ljubljana, to the valleys of the Save and 
the Drave, and beyond that to the valley of the Danube. 

I asked myself what were the objections. Difficult 
country, certainly, making for a difficult operation, but 
we were not in for easy operations anywhere, in breaking 
the Gustav and Adolf Hitler lines, in landing in Western 
France, in crossing the Rhine, in recovering Burma by 
the overland route. Others, notably the young Bonaparte 
in the spring of 1797, had marched and manceuvred with 
ease on these roads, and he would have marched on to 
Vienna if the Austrians had not signed an armistice. I 
wrote on the subject here and elsewhere, but there were 
many hidden factors in those days, and I wondered whether 
I were running up against one of them in this case. In 
the end it became clear that there was no longer a possi- 
bility of such an operation unless the Germans collapsed 
completely, because the Italian theatre had been drawn 
upon so heavily that it did not possess the necessary 
resources for the task. But I rubbed my eyes the other 
day when I read the report I have referred to and found 
General Wilson discussing whether Southern France should 
be invaded or a force should be sent froin Italy to Western 
France. Then—this was in mid-June 1944—he made 
another suggestion, ‘‘ the allocation of existing and pros- 
pective resources to General Alexander for continuation 
of his offensive . into the Po Valley, and, with the 
support of an amphibious operation against the Istrian 
peninsula, for exploitation through the Ljubljana gap 
into the plains of Hungary.” 

So I had not been barking up the wrong tree after all. 
The Supreme Allied Commander considered the project 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
NEW LIGHT ON ALLIED STRATEGY. 


By CYRIL ‘FALLS. 


feasible, and so, it presently appeared, did his army group 
commander, General Alexander. Then I turned to see 
what Captain Butcher had to say. ‘‘ We have been under 


the impression that General Wilson has a definite directive 
from the Combined Chiefs of Staff to launch an attack in 
Southern France at the earliest moment, but to-day he 





THE JAPANESE COMMEMORATE THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO SETTLE IN JAPAN : 
WITH UNION JACKS AND BEARING THE NAME OF WILLIAM ADAMS 


NIHOMBASHI DISTRICT OF TOKIO. 





A PAINTING 

WHO FIRST 

INITIATED THE JAPANESE INTO THE MYSTERIES OF WESTERN 
PROGRESS. 

William Adams, an Recto, shipped as “ head pilot” 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN TO SETTLE IN JAPAN : 
BY HIYOSHI HIRATA OF WILLIAM ADAMS, 


of a fleet 
of five Duich vessels in isaster overtook the ships, and even- 
tually only one, the Charity, reached Japan ; anchoring off the island 
of Kiushiu in a ril 1600. Adams was pve Meare before the Shogun 
who, impressed by his knowledge of shipbuilding and mathema 
refused to allow him to leave the country, but gave him an estate 
near Yokosuka. Later Adams obtained permission for the East India 
Company to establish a trading factory in Japan. He an L bey 5 
and was buried at Yokosuka. A street near the Nippon 

Tokio where he lived is named “ Anjin-cho” (Pilot oly. 1 hie 
memory. A decorated cart bearing his name was featured in a pro- 
cession recently when bronze animal figures, removed during the war, 

were replaced on either side of the Nippon Bridge. 


sent Ike a long message advocating hot pursuit of the 
Germans up the Italian leg and then across towards 
Austria.” And again’: “‘ General Marshall had advised 
Ike on June 28 that President Roosevelt had concurred 
completely in the stand of the U.S. Chiefs in favour of the 
southern invasion of France, and is opposed to the proposal to 
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use all our Mediterranean forces to fight on 
into Northern Italy and beyond. He has so 
notified the Prime Minister, and hopes there 
will not be a deadlock in the Combined Chiefs.” 
Returning to Wilson’s report I found that 
he advocated the advance to the Danube 
without reservation, except that this was a 
“ theatre ” opinion and that from the point of 
view of European strategy he was not in a 
position to say that he had got the right 
answer. I also discovered that the main reason why his 
proposal was turned down—just as was the other proposal, 
with which Montgomery was associated, that the troops 
from Italy should be employed in Western France—was 
Eisenhower’s plea that he could not carry on without 
possession of Marseilles. The German strategy of holding 
on to the Brittany ports and destroy- 
ing Brest so thoroughly that it was 
useless even when it was captured, had 
upset his. calculations. So “ Anvil,” 
the invasion of Southern France, was 
turned on. 

I need hardly say that the problem 
was not as simple as this, but it is 
impossible to discuss here all the in- 
formation about the timing of the 
movements of various types of landing 
craft in and out of the Mediterranean 
which made this one of the most 
intricate pieces of planning imaginable. 
But the whole thing boils down to what 
would be the best contribution which 
‘the forces in Italy could make to the 
invasion of Western Europe, and 
through that to final. victory. To be 
candid, I should say that “ Anvil” 
had remarkably little effect of any 
sort except to open the port of 
Marseilles for General Eisenhower and 
provide him with reinforcements. At 
the same time, it caused a long break 
in the application of Allied pressure 
in Italy, and *eventually to a large 
extent hamstrung the Central Mediter- 
ranean Force. Wilson remarks at the 
conclusion of his report that changed 
circumstances made “the original 
mission assigned to our forces appear 
almost superfluous.”” He means by 
that the original mission had been 
to draw off forces which might other- 
wise oppose Eisenhower, whereas 
during the period of ‘“ Anvil’s ” post- 
ponement necessitated by insufficiency 
of landing craft Eisenhower’s armies 
had actually drawn off German forces 
from the southern invasion area. 

The question remains whether the operation proposed 
by Wilson would have brought about more positive results. 
To that no definite answer can be given with sincerity, 
and a good deal of speculation must enter into the debate. 
But there are certain points which come into the realm 
of certainty, or at least very strong probability, and wars 
are largely waged on a balance of probabilities. First, if 
Alexander’s armies could have reached the plain of: the 
Po in 4 more or less continuous advance after their victory 
at Cassino, the Julian Alps would not have been found 
an insuperable obstacle. This course would, as Wilson 
remarks, have had the advantage of “ maintaining the 
cohesion and striking force of an extremely effective air- 
ground force team which, under the leadership of General 
Alexander and General Cannon, had already achieved 
brilliant results.” Secondly, it would have furnished 
this team with the fullest aid from naval and shipping 
resources which would otherwise have to be withdrawn 
in preparation for a different operation. Thirdly, it would 
have denied to the enemy a breathing space of some six 
weeks, due to the ‘shift of resources to Southern France, 
which he employed for rest and regrouping. The enemy 
would, on the contrary, have been so battered by the 
double pressure on land and from the air that his forces 
might well have been virtually destroyed, so that he 
would have been incapable of preventing the exploitation 
through Ljubljana. This would have constituted a threat 
to Southern Germany, and that, in Wilson’s opinion, was 
likely to have caused withdrawal of German divisions 
from France. 

Admittedly there are strong points on the other side. 
That made by Eisenhower about the necessity of acquiring 
Marseilles obviously carries weight. Then it must be a 
question whether Eisenhower could, in any event, have 
done without the reinforcements from Italy which came 
to him through the South of France. Next we must 
consider the situation of the French troops, which ulti- 
mately comprised seven-tenths of the southern invading 
force, though the assault landing was carried out by the 
Americans. It may well be that they could not have 
been employed except in the southern invasion of France, 
and in this respect note should be taken of General 
de Gaulle’s remark to the.Supreme Allied Commander as 
far back as March, when he first heard of the plan, that 
“any perspective which did not include the battle for 
France was unthinkable for a Frenchman.” Various poli- 
tical objections can also be envisaged, though in this 
respect it may be added that one can also think of political 
advantages from the Ljubljana project. But enough has 
been said to reveal the nature of the problem, though 
naturally there is no indication in the report—or, indeed, 
in “Three Years with Eisenhower ’’—of the vehemence 
with which it was debated in Allied councils. Other books 
of reminiscence, especially that of Mr. Churchill when it 
comes, are likely to reveal that. I am here concerned 
oniy to show that there was a good deal to be said for 
Wilson’s alternative and perhaps, if it is not insufferable 
vanity to say so, to prove that I was not misleading my 
readers or putting a crazy project before them, when I 
suggested that an invasion of Central Europe from Italy 
was a possibility worthy of consideration. 
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THE CATHEDRAL AREA OF COLOGNE ; SHOWING EXTENSIVE BOMB DAMAGE AND AN ALLIED BRIDGE ACROSS THE RHINE WHICH NOW CARRIES VITAL BARGE TRAFFIC. 


PEACEFUL 
These photographs were taken recently in Cologne and show that beauty may still 
be found in that devastated city. In the top photograph may be seen the imposing 
new Allied high-level bridge constructed by Allied engineers, assisted by German 
civilians, and named “ Patton Bridge” in memory of the famous American general 
whose name will always be associated with the crossing of the Rhine. The centre 
span weighs 450 tons and the bridge itself is approximately 1480 ft. long. The 


COLOGNE: THE “PATTON BRIDGE’’ ACROSS THE RHINE AND THE BOMB-DAMAGED CATHEDRAL AREA. 


triangular-shaped stretch of water in the right background is Mulheim Harbour. In 
the Cathedral area the Cathedral itself is still a prominent landmark, and though 
exterior damage is not obvious it has, in fact, received some internal damage. Along- 
side the ruined suspension bridge, destroyed by the Germans in their retreat, may be 
seen the second Allied semi-permanent bridge to be built in the Cologne area since 
the end of the war. The Rhine still carries vital barge traffic from the Ruhr. 
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. 
THE WINNER OF THE SENIOR MANX GRAND PRIX MOTOR-CYCLE RACE: MR. E. LYONS CORNERING 
AT GOVERNOR’S BRIDGE ON THE TRIUMPH SPECIAL WITH WHICH HE AVERAGED 76°63 M.P.H, 
The Senior Manx Grand Prix was run in the Isle of Man on September 5 in bad conditions, with mist and 
drizzle blurring the goegles and making slippery the road surface. The winner, Mr. E. Lyons, an Irish 
farmer, was riding a 498-cc. Triumph Special and led the whole way. His average speed was 76°63 m.p.h., 
and he finished the course in 2 hr. 57 min. 3 sec. Second was Mr. K. Bills, on a Norton, with an average 
of 75°78 m.p.h. One competitor, Mr. P. M. Aitchison, was killed as the result of a crash at the thirty-third milestone. 
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BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE PASSING-OUT PARADE 
AT SANDHURST. (LEFT) THE COMMANDANT, LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR W. V. MAKINS. 
On September 5 Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands took the salute at the passing-out parade at Sandhurst, 
and presented the belt of. honour to Officer-Cadet H. Harrison. Among the 200 cadets on parade were 
fourteen from the Royal Netherlands Army. He later visited Spitalgate .R.A.F. Station. 
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AT SUPERSONIC SPEEDS, BUT NOW CANCELLED BY THE AIR 


FOR STRATOSPHERE 
© the Air Ministry asked the Miles Aircraft Company to design a completely new 
aircraft to be capable of 1000 m.p.h. at a height of 36,000 ft., after reaching that 
This might well have been the first aircraft to fly at supersonic speeds, 


DESIGNED TO FLY MINISTRY : 


Three years 
type of pilot 
height in 90 ‘seconds. 
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(ABOVE.) MISS MAUREEN LEES 
WITH THE 507-LB. TUNNY SHE 
CAUGHT OFF WHITBY. THIS IS 
THE FIRST TUNNY TO BE 
LANDED BY A LADY SINCE 1938. 


On September 2, in the early hours 
of the morning, Miss Maureen Lees, of 
Middlesbrough, on demobilisation 
leave from the W.R.N.S., was fishing 
for tunny from an open boat off 
Whitby. The fish which she hooked 
towed her for about five miles before 
it was exhausted enough to be landed. 
On weighing it proved to be 507 Ibs. 
in weight, and was both the first 
tunny to be landed at Whitby this 
season and the first fish to be landed 
by a lady since 1938. The parent 
ship from which Miss Lees was 
Operating was the yacht Georgiana, 
owned by Mr. M. E. Wild, who also 
landed a fish, of 592 Ibs. 


(RIGHT.) THE HOOK WITH 

WHICH MISS LEES CAUGHT A 

507-LB. TUNNY OFF WHITBY, 

WITH A MATCH-BOX TO GIVE 
THE SCALE. 


THE “MOCK-uP” OF M.52, 


SPEEDS OF 1000 M.P.H. 

but although, it is stated, the design was nine-tenths completed, the 
Details have now been published, and the features were to 
stage” jet engine, bi-convex wings, an all-moving tailplane, and a detachable pilot's cabin. 
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REVOLUTIONARY AIRCRAFT PLANNED 


roject was cancelled in 
ve included a “ three- 
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THE C.M.F.SAN 
CARLO OPERA 
COMPANY’S 
DEBUT AT 
COVENT 
GARDEN: 


“LA TRAVIATA,” 
| WITH 
MARGHERITA 
CAROSIO AS 
VIOLETTA. 
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VIOLETTA’S PARTY, AT WHICH SHE MEETS ALFRED -GERMONT: (LEFT) VIOLETTA {MARGHERITA CAROSIO) AND (RIGHT) ALFRED GERMONT 





GIORGIO GERMONT (CARLO TAGLIABUE) PERSUADES VIOLETTA TO ei? 
TERMINATE HER LIAISON WITH ALFRED, AND SHE LEAVES FOR PARIS. 


The C.M.F. San Carlo Opera Company's season (September 5-28) opened at Covent 
Garden with a performance of “ La Traviata'’ which was notable for Margherita 
Carosio’s superlative singing as Violetta. Other operas which will be heard during 
the season include “* La Tosca,” “ Rigoletto,” ‘ La Bohéme,” and “ The Barber 
of Seville.’ There are twenty-six principal singers in the Company, which is 
entirely Italian except for the Controlling Director, Major A. T. Lines, who assisted 


COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR PARIS”: 


(GUSTAVO GALLO). 









































VIOLETTA, PERSUADED BY GIORGIO GERMONT, DECIDES TO 
WRITE A LETTER TELLING ALFRED SHE NO LONGER LOVES HIM. 


in building up the Company at the San Carlo Theatre in Naples for the benefit 
of Allied troops in the Central Mediterranean Forces. The project was extra- 
ordinarily successful, for, since September 1943, over four million Servicemen have 
seen performances of opera there, and the Company have given nearly two thousand 
performances. Margherita Carosio is Italy's leading coloratura soprano, and has 
sung at La Scala, Milan, for eight seasons running. This is her London début. 
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PERSONNEL OF THE R.A.F. MOUNTAIN RESCUE SERVICE, CALLED TO ACTION BY LOUD-SPEAKER 


Sept. 14, 1946 


NETWORK FOR A NIGHT RESCUE PRACTICE, ARRIVING AT THE ASSEMBLY POINT 


ON FOOT AND ON BICYCLES, TO CLIMB INTO THE READY-EQUIPPED TRUCKS WHICH WILL TAKE THEM TO THE POINT NEAREST TO A SUPPOSED MOUNTAIN CRASH. 


RESCUE SERVICE PERSONNEL BEING TAKEN RAPIDLY BY TRUCKS 


UP INTO THE MOORLANDS LEADING TO THE LONELY SCENE OF A 





SUPPOSED AIRCRAFT CRASH IN 


MOUNTAINS. BESIDES CLIMBERS, THE PARTY INCLUDES AN AMBULANCE AND A MOBILE HEADQUARTERS. 


The tragic crash of an R.N. Air Ambulance in the Scafell heights on August 30, as a result 
of which the R.A.F, Mountain Rescue Service were called into action, gives topical interest 
to the drawings on these pages, made by Mr. Richard E. Jennings, an ex-member of the 
Service, to illustrate a typical night rescue practice in the mountains. The personnel of 
R.A.F. Mountain Rescue-are volunteers from every trade and branch of the R.A.F., chosen 
for their past experience in rock-climbing and mountaineering and with a knowledge of 
map-reading and navigation. The Service operates in all mountainous regions of Britain, 
in peace as in war, ready to locate the wreckage and rescue the crew of any aircraft 
which has made a forced landing, and has saved many lives by its speed and efficiency. 


To ensure the maintenance of this high standard of efficiency there is a weekly practice 
“ call-out,"" during which the trucks keep in constant radio communication with 
their home station, in case there should be an actual call to a crash during their absence. 
It is such a “ call-out,"’ on a cold, cloudy night, that is illustrated in these drawings. The 
initial summons comes to the men through the station Tannoy loud-speaker circuit, and 
from huts all round the camp the men tumble out of bed, ‘ down tools "’ in workshops, close 
their books in lecture rooms, scramble into sweaters, wind-jackets, climbing-boots and gaiters, 
and run or cycle to the assembly point, where tents, rucksacks, compasses, radios and other 
equipment have already been stowed into the trucks. The trucks speed off towards 

[Continued opposite. 
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DRAWINGS OF A LITTLE-KNOWN R.A.F. RESCUE SERVICE IN. 


ACTION. 


wa a, eee eee 


THE PARTY CROSSING THE MOUNTAIN-TOP REGION AFTER NIGHTFALL, WHERE ONLY BY 
COMPASS CAN THEY FIND THEIR WAY TO THE CRASH-POINT AND BACK TO BASE. 


rhs 


j t 
—— 


: : 
. 
ep 


THE PARTY CHECKING AND RE-CHECKING THEIR POSITION AND COURSE, TAKING 
BEARINGS WITH THE HELP OF A LUMINOUS COMPASS, AND CONTACTING BASE BY RADIO. 


THEM AND THEIR STARTING-POINT, THE LEADER OF THE PARTY SENDS UP AN ILLUMINATING CARTRIDGE 


AS THEY CLAMBER OVER THE LAST RIDGE BETWEEN 

; TO ANNOUNCE THEIR ARRIVAL. SAFELY BACK, THEY REPORT AND ENJOY A MEAL AND A REST. 
the roads to the mountains, carrying the rescuers as close as is possible to the talkie two-way radio set, for it is by compass navigation alone that they can find their 
scene of the supposed crash. Thereafter the men climb on foot, parties of three way among the desolate spaces of the mountain-tops. The drawings on this 
setting off at half-hour intervals to locate the spot and find their way back page show some incidents in the climb and return to base of one of these parties 
to base. Each party has a navigator and a wireless operator carrying a walkie- of three men, during training of this little-known branch of the R.A.F. 
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34 THE WORLD 


OF SCIENCE. 





7 eee noe 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HARVEST BUG. 


life history is unknown. It is s 
known, and yet for its life history to 


is known about the larva, nothing is known of the adult. 
What is the Harvest Bug ? 


Those who have suffered from its attention must often have 


pondered the question. So, too, have the biologists. Although many 
details have been known for some time, the full story of its life has < 


yet to be worked out. 
loose sense of a predatory animal of small dimensions. 
even an insect. 


To begin with, it is not a bug, except in the 
Nor is it 
It is the six-legged larva of a mite which, in certain 


parts of the country, and in certain seasons of the year, gets on to the 


skin and bites, causing an intense and distressing irritation. 


it 


NE would think it difficult to discover in the British Isles an animal whose complete 
ly unique for the presence of an animal~to be 

only partially understood even after’ years of 
intensive search in likely haunts. Such is, however, the case in the mite popularly known 
as the Harvest Bug, and seientifically as Trombicula autumnalis, for although a great deal 


: = 





3 1S 
PRY it 


Harvest Bugs differ only in minute details from the larve of many { 
other mites ; for example, the “ chiggers ” of America, and the ‘‘ kedani ” RN / eS, 
of Japan, the life histories of which have been worked out. All other Me Y K 
mites pass through four stages: the egg, the larva, the nymph and the ey <) ‘TIED: (> : 


adult ; but how, when and where the eggs of the Harvest Bug are laid 


is not known. 


runs. 


in captivity. 


By comparison with other species, it is assumed that 
they may be laid just beneath the surface of the soil, in moist situations, 
and particularly where rodents, especially rabbits and rats, have their 
It is known that the larva changes into a nymph, for nymphs 
have, very rarely, been found in the natural state, and on a few occasions 
It would seem a simple matter in these days of advanced 
laboratory technique to breed the animal in captivity and so obtain 
specimens of the adult, but so far the only success has been to breed 
out the nymph. This is typical of its kind, having four pairs of legs instead 
of the larval three, and having only rudimentary reproductive organs. 


The Harvest Bug, that is the larva of the mite, is bright red and 


barely visible to the naked eye, but the effects of its attacks are 
unmistakable. Unlike the more familiar mosquito or midge bites, they 
are apt to be numerous and concentrated more particularly where the 
skin is moist, soft or wrinkled, and especially where the clothing is tight, 
Children, particularly, are sufferers, and 


as, for example, under a belt. 
a single sufferer may bear several dozens of the typical inflamed 
“ bumps,” usually up to the size of a shilling, and each capable 
of an intense irritation which, when the skin is warmed by 
physical exertion or hot weather, becomes almost unbearable. 
This plague is peculiarly local in its distribution. One village 
in the South of England, for example, is so badly infested that 
there is what can only be called an annual outbreak, from 
mid-July to the end of September. Here, although children are 
the main sufferers, adults do not entirely escape, but, as is 


the experience elsewhere, they sometimes obtain an immunity. . 


Visitors to the village, however, fare worse than the inhabitants. 
Although there is in this village such a high concentration, there 
is little sign of the pest in another village a mile away. 

Some idea of the numbers in which the larve occur may 
best be given by recalling the case of a chicken, sent to the 
Natural History Museum some years ago, having on the skin of 
its neck what appeared to be a scarlet necklace. This was 
found to bea ring of densely-packed Harvest Bugs. A rabbit’s 
ear, sent to the same institution in more recent years, contained 
several hundreds. Related mites are known to lay their eggs 
singly, which means, if the same holds true for Trombicula 
autumnalis, that the adults must be both numerous and active 
at or near the surface of the ground at certain times of the 
year. This makes more profound the mystery that the adult 
should have passed undiscovered. Perhaps a revealing clue 
is given in the report by M. Marc André that he found in 
France, in a clod of earth taken six to eight inches from the 
surface, a number of nymphs and one adult, which he believed 
to be the adult of Trombicula autumnalis. 

Whatever be the mysteries surrounding the adult, however, 
there is no doubt about the habits of the larve. They favour 
more the chalky districts and are found, especially where there 
are humid conditions, in rank grass and herbage, and in gardens 
where beans and raspberries are grown, often climbing the stems 
of plants to be brushed off by passing animals. They have 
been found on over a score of animals, mainly small mammals 
and ground birds, and on domesticated animals. 
Poultry runs are apt to be heavily infested. Once 
on the host, the ‘‘ bugs” run swiftly about in search 
of a place to attach themselves. Having chosen a 
spot, each larva proceeds to gorge itself with 
lymph and remains attached to the skin for four 
days, when it drops off to complete its life history 
in the soil. About the time that the larva releases 
its hold and drops off, the irritation from its bite 
begins to make itself felt. It is useless, therefore, 
as is so often done, to probe the centre of the 
“bump” with a needle in order to get the “ bug”’ 
out. That only adds to the victim’s sufferings. 
The best advice to those living in affected areas 
is to smear the clothing of the lower part of the 
leg with benzyl benzorate, or to dust the hosiery 
and underwear with a mixture of powdered talc 
and flowers of sulphur in equal proportions. Here 
advice and care should be taken, as indiscriminate 
use of repellants may themselves cause dermatitis, 
which might be difficult to cure. Bathing as soon as 
possible after exposure to attack will generally kill 
the “‘ bugs,” and a thick lather of soap applied 
for some minutes to the affected parts is equally 
effective. 

Unfortunately, there is a primary difficulty to 
the early treatment of the bite, the mouth-parts of 
the Harvest Bug being so fine that it is seldom 
felt by the host. Moreover, it is not the bite 
which causes trouble, but the inflammation 
that follows. The bite itself is merely in- 
tended to puncture the skin, to make an opening 
for a drop of histiolytic fluid. Injected into the 
wound, this fluid breaks down the tissues of 
the skin and causes an irritation which reaches 
its peak after about 30 hours. In the mass of 
broken-down cells so formed a clear canal appears, 
and it is through this that the mite sucks lymph 
from its host. Then, replete, it drops from 
its. host and is believed to complete its life 
cycle in the earth. M. Burton, D.Sc. 
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THE TINY MITE 
SEQUENCES : 
(Trombicula 


A SPECIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 


Reproduced from the pam; 3 by 
permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 


MITE WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 
THE ENGLISH 
BUG (Trombicula autumnalis) LARVA. 
(AFTER HIRST.) 


phiet, “ Acari” ; 
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JUNGLE GUERILLAS TO FAROE WHALE-HUNTERS. 


HE so-called “* Forgotten Army” has long since seen wiped out any justification 
there might once have been for its appellation. 
famous Fourteenth Army nor the Chindits received the publicity they deserved is said to 
have been one of the chief reasons why Flight-Lieut. W. A. Wilcox set himself to write 
“Cuinpit CoLumn 76” (Longmans ; ros. 6d.). 
his account is stirring, informative and eminently readable. 
attached to a Chindit column he tells, not only of the part played by the 23rd Infantry 


Yet the feeling that neither the 


For that incentive we may be grateful ; 
As an R.A.F. liaison officer 


Brigade in the defeat of the Japanese attack on Kohima, but of the 
Naga tribesmen, whose hatred of and passive resistance to the Japanese 
grew into active participation in the war against them. Writing of one 
of his earliest contacts with these one-time head-hunters, he says : 

“* We passed around our cigarettes and discovered the Naga’s greatest 


vice. 


An aged grandfather, dandling a child of less than two years on 


his knee, took a few puffs of the precious weed and passed it on to his 
delighted charge, who handled it as adroitly as a Merseyside ‘dock- 


labourer. .. . 


These children can drink, too. I saw mere babes in arms 


scorn their mother’s breast and satisfy their thirst from a chatti of 


rice-beer.”’ 


Here is another vivid picture of that jungle warfare which 


made such heavy demands on the morale and physical stamina of our men. 

Nothing more serious than the desire to amuse himself “‘ and possibly 
others” drove Commander C. A. Jenkins, R.N., to compile his breezy 
and amusing “‘ Days or a Docssopy ”’ (Harrap ; ros. 6d.), in which he 
tells of his travels and adventures in many ships and many parts of 
the world from 1919, when he became a cadet on H.M.S. Cumberland, 
to 1941, when he left the aircraft-carrier Furious to take up his first 
shore job in Operations Division at the Admiralty. Quite rightly, 
Commander Jenkins opens with a note explanatory of his title. To 
any naval officer such explanation is, of course, unnecessary. But 


to others the word “‘ dogsbody ” may be strange. 


It is defined as “a 


person of absolutely no importance or standing whatsoever.” The book 
is, therefore, mis-titled ; for a man who has conned various ships of 
the Royal Navy, from sloops to cruisers, battleships and aircraft- 
carriers, a total of 305,283 miles, certainly cannot come under the 


heading of ‘“‘ dogsbody.” 
Alan Wood is likewise a world traveller. 


WHOSE BITE HAS SUCH IRRITATING CON- 





OF A PIN. 


HOW THE HARVEST BUG (Trombicula aufumnalis) 


) P APHED BESIDE THE 
(ENLARGED TWENTY-FOUR TIMES.) 


FEEDS ON 


THE SIX-LEGGED LARVA OF THE HARVEST BUG 
’ lie) 


POINT 





ITs HOST: 


lymph through the tube so conveniently 


provided for it by the tissues of the animal preyed ypon. 


Reproduced from the pamphlet “ Acari" ; by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


And a perusal of the book confirms this. 
His “ Fiyinc Visits ” 
(Dennis Dobson ; 7s. 6d.) carries us from London to Canberra, 
from New Guinea to Chungking, from New Delhi to Cairo. He 
is also a man of few inhibitions; in fact, we are told it was 
thought unwise to publish the diary earlier “ because it was 
too outspoken and said too much.” Time does not seem to have 
mellowed it. Australian taste is obviously not so refined as 
English. The opening sentence runs: ‘“‘ Lord Beaverbrook 
sat picking his teeth.” There is one main criticism of General 
MacArthur that it were better not to repeat.. Wood forestalls 
much criticism by declaring in his foreword that he has 
always had a contempt for journalists who fly round the world 
in a few months, skimming the surface of many countries, and 
then write a book about them. Let us leave his book at that, 
though his approach to the- personal must remain crude to 
English tastes. Like the two previous authors, Wood tells us 
why he presents his book to the public: he wants money. 

By way of contrast, turn to Sir Max Beerbohm’s polished 
wit and erudition. ‘‘ MAINLY ON THE AR ”’ (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.) 
is a collection of broadcasts and essays. They charmed when 
originally presented; now they are available for continued 
pleasure. Who but ‘ Max” could remind us that London is 
“a Cathedral town,” and then go on to call it “a bright, 
cheerful, salubrious Hell”? He can tell how he saw Gladstone 
in the Commons and at the Sheldonian and rejoiced in the 
Great MacDermott at the old Pavilion Music Hall—‘‘a huge 
old burly fellow, with a yellow wig’ and a vast expanse of 
crumpled shirt-front that had in the middle of it a very large, 
not very real diamond stud.” And what a delight it is to read 
of windows as he sees them, from that window out of which 
looked the mother of Sisera to one in the Place Pigalle at which 
there appeared “the head and shoulders of a grey-bearded 
man in a red béret, leaning across the sill ’’—Degas. 

Other broadcasts of a very different nature are to be found 
in “ B.B.C. War Report: JuNE 6, 1944, to May 5, 1945” 
(Oxford University Press ; 12s. 6d.). This is a record of dispatches 
broadcast by B.B.C. correspondents with the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force who, to quote Field Marshal Montgomery, 
“ give an interesting and vivid account of the pro- 
gress of the campaign in North-Western Europe 
from the Beaches of Normandy to the Shores of 
the Baltic.” For an eye-witness to come straight 
out of action to the microphone and tell at once 
what be saw and felt is something which cannot be 
under-estimated. To read, for example, the descrip- 
tions of Arnhem is to be brought very close to the 
reality of great adventure. Not the least interesting 
feature of the book is the preliminary chapter 
telling the inside story of broadcast war reporting and 
how the men were fitted for their strenuous and 
dangerous job. 

If the Fourteenth Army were forgotten, what 
of the men who were sent to guard the Faroe 
Islands, those towering blocks of basalt that rise 
sheer for two thousand feet or so, their summits 
lost in clouds, their sides eVer outlined by the 
white foam of Atlantic rollers? We heard little or 
nothing of them at the time; and they were in a 
grim place, a mystery land of ancient saga. In 
prose and picture Major Gordon Huson brings 
much of its grim beauty and picturesque life before 
us in “THe Farogs in Pictures” (Allen and 
Unwin ; 1os.). Though the Gulf Stream keeps the 
islands warm in winter—Torshavn, the capital, is as 
warm as Venice—storms are sudden and vicious. 
“The wind rushes to gale force, tears the surface 
off the sea, sweeps salt spirals far inland, slashing 
homes and crops with its caustic breath; so hard 
does it beat against the cliffs that the waterfalls 
literally turn about, go upwards and scatter before 
it—one of the strangest and wildest sights.” 
Whale-hunting is the great sport of the Faroes. 
When a school is sighted it brings everyone from 
his work. The whales are driven into shallow 
water and there attacked with 10-ft.-long spears and 
knives. It is good to read that when our troops were 
to be muved, delegations requested the commanding 
Officer to let them stay. W. R CaLvert. 


(a) 
HISTIOSIPHON (TISSUE TUBE) THROUGH WHICH THE LARVA SUCKS LYMPH; AND (B) THE 
LARVA OF Trombicula aulumnalis ATTACHED TO THE SKIN OF A VERTEBRATE. (AFTER ANDRE.) 
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Champion Plugs 
in their 
post-war cars 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG C2 L*®2 FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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est The Pre-war Bentley was considered the highest 
on achievement in silent sports cars. The Mark VI is 
_ an even finer production because of the concentrated 
a ; experience of the Bentley organisation. Below are 
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its unmatched 
coolness and flavour 


There are six Four Square blends. to 
choose from—every one as perfect as 
137 years of skilled blending can make 
it. In 1l-oz. foil packets, 2-oz. and 
4-0z. vacuum tins, 2/8 and 3/- an ounce- 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX MEDIUM STRENGTH TOBACCOS - 2/8 & 3/- 



















© ASK A USER OF A 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS -° 


WOLVERHAMPTON + ENGLAND 
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“... and at Saxone 
they measure both feet” 
































We measure both feet for Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes. 
This ensures a better fit and longer wear. 


SAXONE 


40 Strand, 11 Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, London, Croydon and throughout the country. 
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THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 























It’s always good to be on 
the inside looking out, 
especially if you look out 
from your own pleasant 
home. Soon you'll be able 
to make it more colourful 
and delightful than ever 
with the lovely new 





Sundour furnishing fabrics - 
that’ll be coming your way When gou think 
any time now. of going places 


ee your Shoes 


Sundour FINE FURNISHING FABRICS have Patonz laces 


Ser ONL, Ss 


a SHOE & BOOT 
B pe cht C ~ 
pi Ah bl he 


Take care of your Barling Pipe. 
When available the very limited 
supplies are sent to Barling Agents. 











but not me!\® 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many | 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans |} 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- ||" ~ 
frice for use at home because it contains |} { 
the special ingredient of Forhans ||)” 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 





Manufactured entirely 
in London, England . 








Prices are as follows : 
Standard 3.8. S-M. L. EAL. 
or Sandblast - 116 15/6 18/6 22/6 FROM YOUR 
Scieed Gees 16/6 21/. 246 26/6 
RETAILER 


Letters S.S., SeM., Ly E.L. om each pipe 
indicate sizes — Small-Small, Small-Medium, 
Large and Extra-Large. 
Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
mi|B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
MACDONALD'’S [08AC09S ang “ Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 





P.2 
WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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Supplies of REV-ROBE (the travel wardrobe 
hardly larger than a hat-box), in which the creaseless 
automatic folding and packing of dresses or suits is 
literally a matter of seconds, and of REVELATION—the suit- 
case that adjusts itself for a week-end, week or month— 
are still only a fraction of the demand, so please be patient 
until your Stores or Luggage Dealer can supply you. 


REVELATION 
scinrinicauty penned .vecace 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 
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From the 
Chilprufe 
= . They play a lot of net-ball at Mary's 
l [5 | ; school, and Mary has built up quite 
a reputation, Exceptionally bright 


in class, too, she is a fine example 





of the healthy mind in a healthy body. 

As with most of her schoolfellows, Mary wears Chilprufe. 
Matron is very keen on it! It wears indefinitely, washes like 
new, and it does give such wonderful, all-weather protection. 


After all, it is the finest Pure Wool Underwear in the world 


Chilprute 


for CHILDREN 


-Also CHILPRUFE Dreszes, Rompers, Cardigans, Buster Suits 
for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and Man-Tailored 
Coats for Children. 








cuILPRUFE 
Is 


\ puURE wooL 
MADE 





Supplied only through Chilprufe Ag nts, 





CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 
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I’ve made oceans 

















of it 


says OLD HETHERS 


and with no fuss or trouble either, 
the way I do it. Don’t get confused 
with the old-fashioned barley water, 
eS madam, made from pearl barley. 


Mm Now, with Robinson’s ‘Patent’ 


on the tin, and flavour with orange 


one ! 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 





) Barley, it’s as easy to make as a 


pot of tea. Just follow the directions 


or lemon juice or squash. When 
will their bottled kind come | 
led §=oback? Ah! madam, I wish 


I knew the answer to that 
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Britain’s Best Rainwear for men, women and children 





BARACUTA (CLOTHIERS) LTD + BESWICK STREET - MANCHESTER + 








Cvs-96 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY his periodical is sold subject to the following condition namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the P “iis sher first given, be lent, 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disp d of wa mutilated 
; condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication of advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 








THE ILLUS 





THE CHANCES ARE 


When your ship comes home it will 


be guided in by lighthouses, beacons 


and buoys made by 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, 

Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Pressed Glassware, I aboratory 
Decorative and Lighting Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific and 
Marine Head Office: 
London Office : Scottish Office 


Glassware, Architectural, 
other specialised Glass Products, and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Smethwick, 


& Works : 


Birmingham. 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 


STRATED 


Aance. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1946 


LONDON NEWS 








DESIGNED FOR HERE...THERE.. 
AND EVERYWHERE 


Many countries, as well as Britain, are 
acclaiming the post-war Standard cars. 


“EIGHT” SALOON £270 + £75.15.0 P.T. | ““ TWELVE” SALOON £450-+ £125.15.0 P.T. 
TOURER £280 + £78.10.7 P.T. | OR ‘‘ FOURTEEN” 
COUPE £300 + £84. 1.8 P.T. COUPE £470+ £131. 


STANDARD CARS 


Ambassadors for post-war Britain 


a 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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~~ capital city 
of the rich agricultural 
of Norfolk, 


in antiquarian 
the Norman 


county 
abounds 
interest, 
cathedral and castle being ! 
but two of the many fine 
buildings linking the 
present with the historic 
past. 
This 
and county also provide 
a wealth of early banking 


Me 
Mt Fak = a 


? E Dersham 


Sef hay 
ee 


flourishing city Mallon 


history. For generations 
the banking families of 
Gurney, Barclay, Birkbeck ware wih Ve of 
and Buxton were closely Ware 
associated with the com- 

mercial and _ industrial 

development of Norwich 

and the surrounding districts; indeed, there is reason to believe that 
members of the Gurney family carried on banking transactions prior to 
1650, 

The firms bearing these time-honoured names were amalgamated with 
Barclay & Company Limited in 1896, when a Local Head Office was 
established in Norwich. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 


personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


$4 
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